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pittance and lived in indigence Is only io repeat a
charge, which can be brought against almost any age
which Is slow to recognise the merit of its own children,
Nevertheless, the range of general culture was very
restricted, not only positively but relatively. The
population of Kngland, it must; be remembered, only
reached four and a half millions after 1700, The
number of people who bought books and read them
must have* been comparatively small Reviews and
criticism were*; hardly known, and the number of
people who read Milton, quoted Herrick or studied
Newton can have been no more than a few.
But the absence of a large educated public, while it
may have deprived writers and poets of immediate
applause and commendation, not to mention re*
numeration, had from the point of view of creative
art a distinct advantage. There was no question of
trying to please the public; there was no idea of
adapting and lowering style and method to catch
popular approval. While necessarily reflecting to
some extent the spirit of the time, and goaded also
into protest or praise by great public events, the poets
and writers were more purely inspired by their own
undisturbed creative genius than can for the most
part be the case in modem conditions. This was less
true of the drama, which reached a larger public.
Restoration drama became notoriously coarsened
and debased in the attempt to pander to the popular
reaction against the rigid puritan censorship.
On the whole, therefore, culture and enlighten-
ment, although their product was of a high, level and
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